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on four years ago remains well; 3 were operated on at five, with two 
known good results; the third was lost sight of; 1 patient at six was not 
improved; 1 at eight and 1 at eleven were cured; another at eleven was 
made somewhat better. Van Den Bergh has not had radiograms made 
to control his good results, of which there were 8 in all, and thinks that 
in several cases the head was fixed in anterior luxation, but with perfect 
and permanent functional result. 


Examination of Eyes in the Schools of Brussels.— P. de Ridder (Ann. 
d’ocul., 1908, cxl, 27) has examined the eyes of 2820 children of the 
schools of Brussels. Between six and eight years there were 835 
children; 353 (42 per cent) had abnormal vision; 197 (23 per cent) were 
hypermetropes; 48 (5.5 per cent.) myopes, and 83 (10 per cent.) had 
astigmatism. Between nine and ten years there were 869 children 
examined; 333 (40 per cent.) had abnormal vision; 172 (19 per cent) 
had hypermetropia, 74 (8.5 per cent.) myopia, and 69 (8 per cent) 
astigmatism. Between the ages of eleven and twelve, 735 children 
were examined with 316 (42 per cent.) of abnormalities; 156 (21 per 
cent) had hypermetropia, 80 (10 per cent) myopia, and 61 (9 per cent.) 
astigmatism. Of 376 children between the ages of thirteen and fourteen 
examined, 20S (44 per cent) were found to have abnormal vision; 85 
(22 per cent) of these had hypermetropia, 69 (18 per cent.) myopia, 
and 45 (12 per cent) astigmatism. In all there were 607 (21.5 per cent) 
hypermetropcs, 289 (10 per cent.) myopes, and 272 (9 per cent.) astig- 
maties. It can be seen from this that hypermetropia and astigmatism 
are not increased by the work of the schools, but in myopia the pro¬ 
portionate increase is quite marked, this being due directly to the school 
studies; the same condition is reported from other parts of the world. 
He concludes from this, that tlic eyes of all the scholars should be 
examined, and means to correct their vision devised; on account of the 
gradual development of myopia the surveillance should be continued 
throughout the school years to note the appearance of visual alterations; 
as the scholars quit school they should be advised as to the best line of 
work for them to take up. 

Hemorrhage after Excision of the Tonsils.—Fatal hemorrhage after 
tonsillectomy or adenoid operations is very rare, and when occurring 
it may be immediate (connected probably with the operation) or second¬ 
ary. The former is due usually to injury of the neighboring vessels, the 
latter to hemophilia, although this disturbance may be the cause of 
immediate hemorrhage also. Hayman (Archiv /. Laryng. n. Bkin., 
1908, xxi, 15) reports the case of a boy of fourteen, in whom all three 
tonsils were removed because of frequently recurring violent attacks 
of tonsillitis. He had always, been a perfectly healthy boy, and there 
was no history of hemophilia in the family. In earlier years he had 
been operated on for adenitis without appreciable hemorrhage, and the 
only thing known to call attention to the disturbance lay in the fact that 
light injuries to his fingers always resulted in prolonged and marked 
bleeding. The operation was not accompanied by especial bleeding 
and what there was ceased completely within a short time. Two hours 
later blood trickled into the pharynx from the nose in a steady stream, 
and could not be checked by ordinary measures; later the pharyngeal 
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tissue began to ooze also. Hydrogen peroxide and styptic powders 
did not avail, but after the nose was tamponed, bleeding therefrom was 
checked for a time. It reappeared again, and in spite of adrenalin, 
gelatin, suturing of stumps, tamponing of pharynx, ana other procedures 
it continued, terminating in death sixteen hours after the operation. 
The autopsy showed a perfectly normal state of the internal organs, 
and careful search did not reveal any injury of the vessels of the neck. 
Hayman considers this a case of hemophilia, as no other cause could 
be discovered in spite of careful consideration. 

Pretracheal Abscess in a Case of Scarlet Fever.— Giuseffi (Allg. Wien, 
mcd. Woch., 190S, liii, 373) reports the case of a girl, aged nine months, 
who had recovered only a short time before from an attack of measles. 
She was suffering with a sore throat, from the exudate of which many 
cocci and some few bacilli were isolated. On the third day of the 
disease the typical scarlet-fever eruption appeared, and with this was 
noted a disappearance of a slight hoarseness of the voice. The child 
had high fever for four days. On the tenth day of the exanthem 
moderate signs of a stenosis were noted, not sufficient, however, to 
make an operation seem necessary’. The child died during the night 
from a sudden paroxysm of asphyxia. An elastic tumor the size of a 
walnut was found beneath the sternohyoid and sternothyroid muscles, 
which when incised was found to contain thick yellow pus.. The 
abscess extended from the beginning of the trachea to its bifurcation 
without, however, exerting any pressure upon the pneumogastric or 
recurrent laryngeal nerves or the oesophagus. The right pulmonary 
apex was the seat of bronchopneumonic foci. The thymus was attached 
to the lower pole of the abscess wall. Streptococcus pyogenes was 
isolated from the pus in pure culture. This organism had probably 
entered the pretrarieal glands during the attack of measles. Giuseffi 
has not been able to discover a similar case in the literature, the few he 
has been able to note being due to intubation trauma, or aspiration of 
foreign bodies. 

Prophylaxis of Umbilical Tetanus at Saigon (Cochinchina).—At the 
suggestion of R. Montel {Ann. d’hygi&ne ei de mid. col., 1908, xi, 72) 
a maternity was instituted at Saigon in Cochinchina, and the midwives 
of the district trained in aseptic obstetrics. This was followed within 
a few years by a reduction in the tetanus mortality from 30 of every 100 
deaths to 2.52, and by a fall of the general mortality of the infants less 
than one month old from 37.33 out of every 100 bom to 21.73 (1905), 
13.92 (1906), and 10.22 (1907). Cutting the umbilical cord with steril¬ 
ized scissors and tying it with an aseptic ligature sufficed to prevent 
the greater number of tetanus infections. A number of other pre¬ 
cautions to diminish the general mortality from other diseases (gonor¬ 
rheal ophthalmia, hereditary syphilis, etc.) has also been taken. 



